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ABSTRACT 

The *'Belng Who You Are*' model is an integrative group 
counseling model for adult women, particularly those who are 
experiencing loss of control over their lives; and/or are depressed 
and anxious. It was developed for a population of clinically 
depressed women in a psychiatric hospital. To date, variations of the 
original model have been presented to diverse women's groups, abused, 
displaced and/or transitioning women, and career women exhibiting 
depressive symptoms and low self-esteem. The issue of self-esteem 
permeates many of the concerns brought to helping professionals by 
their clients in both individual and group settings. Yet it is often 
addressed only as a part of a broader ' 3ue rather than as being seen 
as a viable area for possible intervention in and of itself. A 
positive self-worth is a critical element of empowerment for women. 
The model employs these sessions: (1) managing change; (2) becoming 
aware of negative thinlcing; (3) discovering the meaning of worth; (4) 
understanding the concept of self; (5) recognizing cognitive 
distortions; (6) disputing the internal critic; (7) discovering one's 
own emotional reality; (8) beginning acceptance of self; (9) owning 
and appreciating accomplishments; (10) accepting and trusting 
positive feedback; and (11) maintaining self-esteem. (ABL) 
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The purpose of thia paper is to present an integrative group 
counseling model for adult womeni particularly those who are ex- 
periencing loss of control over their lives and/or are depressed 
and anxious. The issue of self-esteem permeates many of the con- 
cerns brought to helping professionals by their clients in both 
Individual and group settings. Yet It is often addressed only as 
a part of a broader issue rather than as being seen as a viable 
area for possible intervention in and of itself. The "Being Who 
You Are" model recognizes the importance of personal power as a 
prerequisite of sel f -e f f icacy • A positive sense of self-worth is 
a critical element of empowerment for women. 

Background of The Model 
The model was developed for a population of clinically de- 
pressed women in a psychiatric hospital. It was originally in- 
tended as an adjunct therapy to complement other inpatient inter- 
ventions. To date, variations of the original modal have been 
presented to diverse women's groups, including inner-city women, 
aid-to-dependent children recipients; abused, displaced and/or 
transitioning women as well as to career women exhibiting depres- 
sive symptoms and low self-esteem. Hence, the model appears to 
have relevance as a practical group counseling and workshop mod- 
ality aimed at addressing the unique identity needs of women who 
may have been excluded from the mainstream by barriers not of 
their own making, but who may keep themselves behind self-imposed 
barriers through their own sense of low self-esteem. 
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Studies (Enna^ 1987; Golding> 1988) suggest that depression 
should not be considered a woman^s issue but may be a function of 
social stratification issues and demographics i rather than gender 
differences. It is not the intent of this paper to focus exclu- 
sively on women's symptoms but rather to describe a therapeutic 
self-esteem model which can have nongender-specif io applications 
as well. 

Women who feel depressed generally report feelings of low 
self-esteem. Beck (1972,1976) has conceptualized depression with 
its accompanying sense of helplessness and hopelessness ls a 
series of cognitive distort ions |. and he b^ilieves teaching new, 
more effective ways of thinking is essential. The model, while 
basically cognitive, is integrative in nature, drawing on various 
disciplines as relevant to the specific issue of increasing a 
sense of self-worth. The active, dirc'ct and educational inter- 
ventions common to behavioral therapy appear to have merit. (Wol- 
berg, 1988). Short-term dynamic therapy with its emphasis on 
current issues rather than on historical exploration is common to 
cognitive therapy as well as to various behavioral and psycho- 
dyaamic therapies. Reality therapy, gestalt therapy and trans- 
actional analysis offer techniques useful in treating depression 
as well (Beckman & Leber , 1985 } . 

The model attempts to address in a group setting elements 
critical to the individual's self concept: a sense of identity, 
awareness of areas of competence, and feedback in past and cur- 
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rent relationships and experiences. The original inpatient model 
conforios to the hospital requirement of a twenty-eight day cycle. 
Twelve one-and-a-half hour sessions over four weeks are struc- 
tured to take the women from an understanding of intrinsic worth 
to a sense of autonomy and control. It assumes the group process 
dynamics of intimacy and trust among group members were concur- 
rently developing as a result of participation in other daily 
ongoing groups. With other populations care should be taken to 
build to a stage where coheslveness exists. A synopsis of twelve 
sessions follows. Commonly used interventioiis are described in 
less detail than others. Modified six and eight sessions formats 
can be determined on the basis of what is most appropriate for a 
given population. 

The Hodel 
Session One; Managing Change 

Purpose : To provide the beginnings of a self -affirmation 
repertoire. To begin instilling a desire for action, an aware- 
ness of choice and a sense of hope. 

Facilitation ; An excellent beginning exercise in adapted 
from Sher (1979). Each client writes down a favorite color and 
as many adjectives as possible to describe it. Each woman reads 
of her list to the group. These adjectives are said to describe 
the person each woman is, and the potential within her. It is 
surprising that even when several people pick the same color the 
descriptions are very different. Each woman states the three 
most descriptive adjectives pr^iceded by "I am . " For exam- 
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pie, "I an happy. I am sunny. I am pretty." This seems to be 
affirming for women who are experiencing self-doubt. The coun' 
selor suggests that each woman write the sentences on paper and 
attach it to a mirror at home* 

The counselor tur.-is to the topic of change through a psycho- 
educational modality, describing change as resulting from a com- 
bination of several factors: the recognition of dissatisfaction, 
a clear idea of what is needed to alleviate the dissatisfaction, 
knowledge of the initial steps to take to effect change, and be- 
lief in one's ability to change. 

S « «8ion Tvo: Becoming Aware of Negative Thinking 

Purpose : To bring into awareness negative self-talk and to 
begin feeling a sense of choice and personal control. 

Faci 1 i t at i on ; The session begins by completing these sen- 
tences: I can't , I must , I should , I need , 

and I should have _. The last sentence addresses the sense of 

guilt and blame accompanying depression. After reading their 
lists, the members are asked to change can't to won't, must to 
can, should to will, need to want, and should have to chose not 

to or to I could have but I didn't. The members read aloud 

and explore the original and restructured fsentences. The coun- 
selor relegates these and other negative ways of thinking to the 
category of "garbage" and each woman is given a plain paper gro- 
cery sack upon which she write's, for exami;le, in this manner: 
"Mary's Garbage " Each participant.: is asked to symbolically get 
rid of her "garbage" by throwing into the bag a piece of paper, 
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tissue, trash, etc. every time she catches herself engaging in 
negative thinking. The women are asked to keep this bag with 
them outside of the session. The amount of involvement is deter- 
mined by the members. While no member should be forced to coop- 
erate, most people take to this exercise readily. Reassuring the 
group members that the counselor will participate fully generally 
results In total group participation. 

Sessions Three and Four! Diacoverinfc the Meaning of Worth 

Purpose ; To develop forgiveness and trust in self. 

Facilitation ; The third session begins by processing 
feelings about the garbage bags, which the members will carry 
into the fourth session. At some point members will begin ex- 
pressing negative feelings about carrying the bags themselve> 
(how cumbersome they are, how ridiculous she feels, etc.). This 
is a good opportunity for gaining insight that carrying around 
negative, destructive thoughts is similar. 

The problem of human worth is explored. Each woman is asked 
to recall a time in her life when she felt especially good about 
herself. The counselor asks each member describe the event to 
the group. When all members have described their special mo- 
ments, it is pointed out that each has already acknowledged her 
personal worth as evidenced by her own experience. McKay and 
Fanning (1987) have an excellent visualization of this sense: 
"Your worth is like the sun, always shining, even when you are in 
the shade and can't feel it. You can't keep it from shining, you 
can only keep yourself in the shade by letting your pathological 
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critic throw up clouds of confusion or by crawling under the rock 
of depression" (p. 90). At this point each woman draws a picture 
of this scene to put on the mirror to remind her that her person- 
al worth always exists. 

The last way of looking at worth is described by McKay and 
Fanning as through the "lens of compassion." Again, there is an 
excellent description (p. 91-92). Despite mistakes, one carries 
on, that "in the face of all the pain, past and to co you con- 
tinue to struggle. You plan, you cope, you decide. You continue 
to live and to feel" (p. 91). With the acceptance that one does 
not have to continue paying for past mistakes comes a sense of 
real hope for the future. The women are asked if they are ready 
to dispose of their negative, destructive thinking, their old 
"garbage." After a simple meditation and affirmation of compas- 
sion and forgiveness, the women throw away their garbage bags in 
a receptacle provided. This symbolic manifestation appears to be 
a turning point for some. The women begin to see that their 
thoughts and ways of looking at outside events may, in fact, be 
contributing to their own sense of unhappiness. 
Session Five; Understanding the Concept Self 

Purpose : To provide a basic understanding of the formation 
of the self-concept with its resultant sense of self-worth. To 
introduce the concept of the self-fulfilling prophecy. 

F acilitation : The women are introduced to the concept of 
childhood messages and parental injunctions. They are encouraged 
to discuss how they view the world in terms of success and fail- 
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ure, to contemplate the processes thr-^ugh which these views de- 
veloped, to explore the societal demands placed on woaen, and how 
these concepts and the expectations may contribute to feelings of 
hopelessness and helplessness. The importance of feedback from 
significant others and awareness of competencies are processed. 
The women are asked to make a contract for all future session to 
own their own competence, and to give and receive appropriate 
feedback to and from each other. They are asked to give and 
receive without alibi at least one compliment to one another 
before the next session, with the understanding that the compli- 
ment must be sincere and truthful. 
Session Six; Recogniaing Cognitive Distortions 

Purpose ; To bring cognitive distortions into awa ^ness. 
Facilitation : The women process the preceding t ssion's 
homework assignment. Many of them will not recall receiving a 
compliment from the other group members until they are confronted 
with accurate information from those who have offered the compli- 
ments. This realization sets the scene for a discussion of cog- 
nitive distortions. Having experienced graphic examples of dis- 
counting and filtering, the women give greater credibility to the 
probability of other distortions operating in their lives. 
Seaeion Seven; Disputing the Internal Critic 

Purpose: To begin practicing control over thought processes. 
To gain an understanding that one chooses one's own reality. 

Facilitation; The concept of the internal self-critic and 
the ways in which it is destructive to one's self image is intro- 
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duced. The group processes how their own internal critics are 
operating in them. With the help of the counselor they begin to 
learn nethods of disputing and silencing the critic by foroulat- 
ing appropriate rebuttals. Easily accessible trade books such as 
Feeling Good (Burns, 1980, X989) are recommended. 
Session Eight t Discover ing One's Own Emotional Reality 

Purpose : To gain insight into the importance of thoughts in 
creating one's own emotional environment. 

F acilitatio i t The counselor introduces the concept of real- 
ity as a myth which is filtered through one's own internal system 
according to individual needs, beliefs, habit patterns, etc. The 
group processes their differing emotional reactions to various 
events common to all. As an ongoing homework assignment, they 
are given with an affirmation of self statement to be practiced 
daily. Each member is to stand in front of her mirror at a 
special, private time and look at herself as if she has never 
seen this person before. When she is ready she is to say aloud, 
"I accept you just the way you are right now." It is not neces- 
sary that she believe the statement. 
Sessio A Nine; Beginning Acceptance of Self 

Purpose ; To begin self -acceptance despite one's perceived 
shortcomings . 

Facilitation ! The affirmation of self exercise is processed 
by the froup. Gentle encouragement from the counselor without 
judgment or coercion is crucial to the success of this exercise. 
At no time should the women be made to feel they have failed if 
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they are unable to accomplish the entire assisnroent. Each step, 
even just an attempt to stand in front of the oirror, should be 
treated as a success. The processing of feelings over the next 
sessions, with the completion of small, successive steps toward 
accomplishment for those that find it difficult can be an excit- 
ing, rewarding, often cathartic experience for all participants. 
The joy group members express as each woman is able to affirm her 
own acceptance appears to be gratifying for all. Toward the end 
of this session, the counselor asks the women to answer the ques- 
tion "Who Are You?" Some will find this difficult, some will tie 
their identities to their roles as wives, mothers and daughters 
with no sense of identity as unique and separate human beings. 
Each woman is asked to write out by the next session the state- 
ment I am " fifteen times. 

Session Ten; Owning and Appreciating Accomplishments 

Purpose t To develop recognition of one's uniqueness and to 
begin building a positive identity based on one's authentic self. 
Facilit ation ; The women begin by processing the affirmation 

of self exercise then turn to reading their "I am " identity 

statements. They process feelings surrounding their statements. 
They are then encouraged to remember an accomplishment which they 
were proud of. They go back over their lives and describe the 
actions taken to bring the accomplishment to completion. They 
are encouraged to talk about their assets, special skills, and 
strengths in terms of themselves rather than in terms of accomp- 
lishments and expectations of family members. They begin to own 
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their special areas of competence and to see their worth as re- 
flected by other group nembers' feedback. 
Session Eleven: Acceptinit and Trusting Positive Feedback 

Purpose : To reinforce authentic behavior through acceptance 
of appropriate feedback from group nenbers. 

Facilitation : Processing of the self-affirmation exercise 
continues. Then each woman is given an adjective checklist of 
approximately 200 word. Each is asked to check as many words as 
apply to her, then to narrow the list to the six that are most 
descriptive of her. The women turn these papers over and put 
them aside. At this point, each woman is now given one adjective 
that best describes her by each of the other woman in the group. 
As the members add their descriptive adjectives, she is askod not 
to commment but rather to listen openly and to write down each 
word on the back of ^he adjective checklist sheet. A sense of 
trust, caring and honesty allows each member to accept what she 
hears about herself. As each woman's feedback list is completed, 
*5he is encouraged to re& i it aloud to the group along with her 
own checklist choices. v ten there are startling similarities 
between the two lists. Each woman begins to understand that her 
true best traits are apparent to those around whom she has per- 
mitted herseli to be who she really is. Because this setting is 
often the first time many women have allowed themselves to dis- 
cover who they, and to act authentically, they realize the value 
of "Being Who You Are." They realize that other women in the 
group have seen and accepted them as they "really** are. They can 
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now begin to take tentative steps toward generalization and in- 
tegration into their everyday lives. 
Session Twelver Maintaining Self Eateei: Clcsure 

Purpose ; To reinforce how the sense of self has changed. 
To develop plans for applying the insights learned. 
Facilitation : The session is devoted to discussion of the future 
in terns of each woman empowering herself through her improved 
self-esteem The counselor reinforces the positive changes made 
and offers suggestions such as reading lists and self-help and 
support groups which may be helpful in changing the adverse con- 
ditions ui.der which many of the women live. A sel f -accept ance 
"graduation" ritual is useful in establishing a sense of closure. 
The women are invited to stand in a circle. Each in turn^ stands 
in front of every other woman and accepts this statement ; " (Name ) . 
I accept you just the way you are right now." The participant is 
eriouraged to respond with "I accept myself, too." She proceeds 
around the circle until every member has had a chance to affirm 
her acceptance. The session ends as members express their feel- 
ings, fears and hopes for themselves, each other and the future. 

Conclusion 

The "Being Who You Are" integrative selr-esteeo group model 
offers a system designed to address many of the issues of women 
experiencing maladaptive degrees of anxiety and depression. 
Throughout the sessions the women have become more aware of their 
inner locus of control. They have practiced sel f -accept ance and 
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have gained awareness that they are responsible for their own 
thoughts and feelings. They have learned that one's being emo- 
tionally strong and in control is dependent upon the expectations 
one chooses for oneself; that requiring other people's approval 
means placing one's self-esteem in someone else's control; and 
that one's unhappiness is caused by allowing other's judgments to 
affect one's sense of worth. 
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